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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE author of the following pages makes not the 

common apology for their appearance in public, viz. 

«* that they were drawn from him by the irreſiſtible 

« importunity of an Aſectionate people.” And indeed, as he 
looks upon ſuch an apology as intended only to make the people an- 
faerable for the author's reputati on, fo he owns, that this is by 
no means an extorted but his own voluntary publication. If it 
meet with a favourable reception, though but from a few ſerious 
and well-dijpoſed Chriſtians, it will anſwer his expectation. If 
it ſhould not, he will be forry for it, and blame none but him- 
ell. He is ſenſible that a performance of this nature can re- 
commend 1tifelf to a few only. For who but parents will think 
themſeboes concerned to peruſe it? And out of this number ow 
many can be expect, in this age of extreme politeneſs, delicacy of 
taſte, and refined judgment, will give ibemſelves the trouble, on 
" ſeeing ſo Plain a title and ſo beaten a text, to turn over the 
firſt leaf ? The ſhortneſs of it, however, may tempt ſome even t9 
read it throughout : And as a few Hints may be more accept- 
able, on ſuch a 2 ect, than a large and laboured Treatiſe, ſo he 
Halters himſelf, that in this ſhort compaſs of a ſermon, he has 
given uch as will be thought unexceptionably ferns, of great 


rs and fuffict ently comprehenſroe, 
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Ho NOURED MAD Au, 
> N dedicating this ſmall performance to 
= WF You, I break through the general 
; : ya cuſtom'of Authors, who ſeem to think 
none worthy to patronize their works, 


but N that are diſtinguiſhed by Birth, Title or 
Fortune 


DEDICATION. 


Fortune. Their reaſon for this they e /x ac- . 
knowledge to be ſome particular favours received, 

for which they conſider a Dedication, as a kind of 
genteel receipt. Allow me, Mapau, the ſame pri- 
vilege, and to preſent You with this, as a teſtimony 
of filial gratitude for a liberal and pious Educa- 
tion, a favour, for which as I ſhall be ever thank- 
ful, ſo I eſteem it greater than any which the moſt 
conſpicuous for Birth, Title or Fortune are able to 


beſtow upon Me. 


Permit me alſo, MapAM, to beg Your Patro- 
nage of theſe few .pages; ſince, as narrow as 
your Sphere may ſeem, if a work of this nature 
gain your approbation, I am certain it will, on 
that account, find an eaſy acceſs into many worthy 
families. For they are not a few to whom Your _ 
affectionate and judicious endeavours in training 

up a numerous family in the principles of reli- 


gion, are well known, and to whom Your exem- 


plary piety, prudence, and virtue have rendered 
Vou long reſpectable. That a life ſo valuable 


may 


DEDICATION. 


may 1 continued for many years, that the viſ⸗ 
dom and virtue of your children may do honour 
to your inſtructions, and that your grey hairs may 
at laſt deſcend, with peace and comfort into the 
grave, is the moſt ardent prayer, and ſhall be the 


conſtant endeavour of, 


MaDan, 
Your ever dutiful 


and affectionate Son 


B. DawsoNn, 
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PRO v. xxil. 6. 


Train up a child in the way be ſhould go,— 


HE advantages of a religious education, both to 
| individuals and ſociety, are ſo great and many, 
and at the ſame time ſo very obvious, that the 

general and increaſing neglect of it is almoſt as 
much to be wondered at, as it is deplorable in 
its conſequences. Fot, while daily improvements are made in 
all other arts and ſciences, and the preſent times are undeni- 
ably better than the former in all natural advantages, is it not 
ſtrange that a leſs regard ſhould be paid by the generality, to what: 
is acknowledged to be of the greateſt importance to the intereſt 

and happineſs of mankind ? and that moral inſtruction, or the in- 
ſtilling into young and tender minds the great and neceſſary prin- 
ciples of religion and virtue, the wholeſome maxims and inter- 
eſting truths of Chriſtianity ſhould be not only too much neg- 
lected, but, to appearance, more ſo than ever? | 


* : And, 


„ 
And, as it is truly deplorable to obſerve this great and growing 
neglect of a religious education, ſo it cannot but add to che 


concern which every ſerious Chriſtian muſt feel upon this account, . 
that, where it doth take place, where ſincere deſires and endea- 
vours are not wanting to this end, it is notwithſtanding too often 
badly conducted, either unprofitably, or. ſometimes even to the 


real hurt and prejudice of youth. And from this ſource, v/z. an 


injudicious method of inſtruction, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe is 


derived much of that averſion to religion, which ſo early diſco- 
vers itſelf in ſome, and that undue zeal in others, and blind attach- 
ment to certain abſtruſe points, which has created ſo much diſtur- 
bance among: Chriſtians, ſown thoſe - diviſions .and diſtractions, 
by which Chriſtianity has greatly ſuffered and till continues to 
ſuffer, fruſtrated it of its true and genuine effects among its own 


profeſſors, and retarded its farther progreſs by the offence which: 7 


all uncharitable meaſures are apt to give to its enemies. 


Theſe reflections on the general neglect of, and the "aa 


manner in which, this important duty is performed, ſuggeſt the 


following as the moſt uſeful raged, of * from m the words 
ofthe cent... .- Tk OO Li 


4 — * af 


Ri 8 I ſhall 3 point x out t what it is proper for every pa- 
rent i teach his child, And 


1 J. Shew. Me vb and manner. in which this is to be done, 


wits; a direction or two ref] tn the erer, and arti: ons of 
children. | e 18 


— 


= the firſt place 1 I am to o ſpecify thoſe ig in 1 it 
is . « for all * to inſtruct their children. One would 


[4 * 14 


3 


T. 


| think indeed, conſidering: in how plain a manner our duty is ſet 
forth, that there can be little danger of miſtaking in this reſpect ; 
that no parent who has a common capacity, and reads the ſcrip- 


tures can be ignorant of what he ought to teach his child. How - 


ever, we find it otherwiſe in fact; and cannot but obſerve, that 
many are fond of inſtilling into the minds of their children not 


only ſuch notions as can be of no uſe to them, being altogether 
vain and trifling, but alſo ſuch wrong and inconſiſtent principles, 
as claſh both with reaſon and ſcripture ; and labour, beſides, to 


teach them what they are not capable of learning, and what they 


themſelves may not rightly underſtand, or, indeed, be * to un- 
derſtand. 

From this hd the followin g general direction is infer- 
red, vg. © that the things proper to be made the employment of 
« young minds are ſuch only, as are ſuited to their capacities, ob- 
6c « viouſly true, and of great moment and concern to them. F or, by 
ſtrivin g to teach them what they cannot underſtand, you not only 


do them no good, and loſe your labour, but, you hurt and diſtreſs 


their tender minds, and create in them an averſion to your inſtruc- 


tions. By inſtilling into them, with great zeal and earneſtneſß, 
principles that are not obviouſly true, and which many good Chri- 


ſtians themſelves may have called in queſtion, you know not aſ- 


' ſuredly, whether you are teaching them the truth or leading them 
aſtray, nay, whether you are not by this means fixing the byaſs 


of the mind for ever on the ſide of error and deluſion: And, by 
engaging them in matters of /:ttle or 10 mement, you train them 


up, either to a low and deſpicable way of thinking upon religion, 


or elſe, make them zealots in things of indifference and leſs con- 
ſequence, while they overlook oy wel * matters of the love 


of God. 
: Agreeably 
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Agreeably therefore tothe above generaldirection, &i inſtruct your 
« children in the knowledge of the one true God. In thisyou will 
find no difficulty. For the belief of a God is connatural with the 
mind of man. By this expreſſion I do not mean to aſſert either 
that it is univerſal, or that it would naturally have ſuggeſted it- 
ſelf to the minds of the generality of mankind, without any ſu- 
pernatural information, (queſtions more curious than uſeful) but 


only, that we are made capable of the knowledge of God, Cas 


pable of being taught this truth, © that He is; and that it is no 
ſooner propoſed to the minds of men, than (ſuch is their Nature) 
they readily yield their aſſent to it. If fuch Belief was not agree- 

able to the nature of man, the mind would neither be ſo fuſcep- 


tible nor ſo retentive of it, as we find it is; for, once admitted, it 


keeps its hold, being guarded both by reafon and conſcience; 
and a man muſt break through every natural reſtraint and get quit 


both of his reaſon and his conſcience, before he can quit his be- 


lief, and perſuade himſelf that there is no God. This truth there- 
fore, as it is of the firſt importance, ſo is it plain and obvious, and 
will gain an eaſy admittance into the minds of your children, ap- 
proving itſelf to their dawning reaſon and tender conſciences. 

But, here, the ſacred ſcriptures, which give us the trueſt no- 
tions and cleareſt apprehenſions of the divine nature, are to be 
conſulted. Had we the light of pure, uncorrupted reafon to 
guide us, and in a ſufficient degree, this, no doubt, would en- 
able us to conceive in the beſt and moſt perfect manner of God. 
But, as the light of reaſon is much dim'd in man and clouded 
with innumerable prejudices, and his irregular paſſions clogg and 


bear down the higher and more excellent powers of the under- 


ſtanding, he is often led into error and abſurdity. This was 
more 


5] 

more eſpecially the caſe with the gentile world ; who, as the 
| Apoſtle himſelf acknowledgeth, were not entirely ignorant of the 
being of. a God ; but their notions of him were become alto- 
gether abſurd, and their manner of worſhipping him no better 
than blaſphemous. 


Let your inſtructions therefore, on this head, be n Bom : 
the facred ſcriptures, the fountain of truth, and be cautious of de- 
livering any thing contrary to what is contained therein. They 
inform you, „that there is but one God, one firſt cauſe and 
« original of all things; and| to whom all other beings are in- 
« ferior and in ſubjection: That, as He isthemoſt powerful, ſo He 
« is the beſt and wiſeſt of all beings : That He governs the world 
* by his providence, being preſent to all and in all places, hav- 
ing a perfect knowledge of things and actions, and diſcern- 
ing the inmoſt thoughts and moſt ſecret purpoſes of the heart: 


« That He is a being, of ſpotleſs purity, perfectly holy, and in- 
« tereſteth himſelf on the fide of religion and virtue, rewarding | 
« the good and obedient, and puniſhing the wicked and diſode- 
dient, in mercy nevertheleſs plenteous, and ever ready to for- 
« give and accept ſincere penitents : And that the fame 1 is un- 
« changeable in theſe perfections of his nature.” 


After having ſuggeſted theſe firſt principles of ita, and 
impreſſed them on the minds of your children, which you will 
find very eaſy to be done; becauſe they are moſt plain, and 
what the human mind is by nature framed to receive, it will next 
be proper to introduce them to the knowledge of a Saviour by a 
plain account of the nature, ſituation and circumſtances of man, 
as a moral and religious being, and of thoſe various diſpenſations 


of providence, and fignal communications of divine grace, which 
| C it 


61 

it pleaſed his maker at different periods, according to the exigen- 
cies of his ſtate, to vouchſafe unto him. For this purpoſe, it 
would be highly proper to give them ſome ſuch ſhort and eaſy 
view of the matter as follows, and which 1 1s contained i in the old 

Teſtament, 
That God, at firſt, made man upright and placed "ON in a 
' « ſtate of dependance upon his favour, by enjoining him laws, the 
* breach of which was threatned with death *, that is, the de- 
privation of that life and being which he had fo lately received : 
That man diſobeyed his maker, and, in conſequence of it, 
death paſſed upon him; and his poſterity became heirs to 
„ mortality +.” Here, it cannot be amiſs juſt to caution you 


againſt ſuggeſting any thing on this head which is merely con- 
troverſial, which you know has been doubted by very wiſe and 
200d men, and of which, at leaſt, it requires the judgment of riper 
years to diſcern the truth or falſhood. - 
« That after the firſt tranſgreſſion, when men nw to mul- 
« tivly: on the face of the earth, their wickedneſs increaſed 
greatly, and in leſs than 2000 years became ſo univerſal, that 
« the divine being, as the moral governor of the world, deter- 
*« mined to deſtroy man, whom he had created, from the earth, 
„by a deluge of Water, Noah and his family only of all the 
« human race remaining alive 1. Thus did fin and diſobe- 
dience to the divine commands end in the deſtruction of the old 
world ; a proper period this in the hiſtory of mankind for pauſing 
a little, in order to give the mind time to digeſt the narrative, and 
to throw in ſuch eaſy reflections upon it, as may tend to evince the 


® Gen, I, . 16. 17. Gen. III. 6.— III. 19. 1 Cor. XV. 21. 22. 


deadly 


t Gen. VI, VII. VIII. 


FI 
deadly nature of fin, and illuſtrate at once the divine forbearance 
towards offending creatures, and the juſtice and equity of the pu- 
niſhment which their impenitency at laſt brought upon them. 
« That it pleaſed God, however, after the waters were aſ- 
c ſwaged, to reward the ſingular piety of Noah by aſſuring him 
« of his gracious intentions to him and mankind in general, and 
<« to all living creatures upon the earth, to the lateſt generations; 
« and entring into a covenant with him that there ſhould never 
ec more be a flood to deſtroy the earth . And thus we ſee, 
that, as the tranſgreſſion of the divine law by our firſt parents 
derived a numerous train of evils upon all, ſo the righteouſneſs 


and piety of Noah hath derived a great bleſſing upon the world, 


in that through him we are aſſured, that the ground ſhall not be 
curſed any more for man's ſake, and that, while the earth re- 
maineth, there ſhall be no interruption of the grateful and bene- 
ficial viciſſitude of, ſeed-time and harveſt, and cold and heat, 
and ſummer and winter, and day and night. ESR 
Under this gracious covenant, however, as men began to mul- 
tiply on the earth, and the impreſſions, which the judgment of God 
upon the old world, and his mercies to the new, had made upon 
their minds, wore off, fin began to thew itſelf again; the ſubtle 
enemy and deceiver of mankind had again ſown the ſeeds of re- 
bellion in the hearts of the ſons of man, and was now meditating 
their univerſal revolt from their creator, when divine providence 
interpoſed to batHle his dark deſigns, and, by preventing a total apo- 
ſtacy of the human race, to prevent their univerſal ruin. © That 
to this end God called Abraham out of his native country, and 
„ ſeparated him from his kindred, and from his father's houſe, 


„Gen. IX, FS, 


to 


* to make of him a numerous people, who ſhould be worſhippers 
of the one living and true God, and thus be inſtrumental in pre- 
« ſerving in the world, though ſurrounded by idolatrous nations, 
the knowledge of God, and in conveying the ſame, in the fulneſs 

« of time, to the whole gentile world: That the covenant which | 
« was eſtabliſhed with Abraham and renewed unto Jſaac and Ja- 
* cob was to this effect, v/z. 1. That his ſeed ſhould be exceeding 
% numerous; 2. That it ſhould inherit the land of Canaan for an 
« everlaſting poſſeſſion ; and 3- That in it all the nations of * 
* earth ſhould be bleſſed “. 

« That God had remarkably fulfilled the two firſt FRY 
* contained in this covenant, which were confined to his own 
% houſe and poſterity, in that he had multiplied him greatly, and 
conducted and ſettled his poſterity, who increaſed as the ſtars 
« of heaven in multitude, in the promiſed country + ;” But that 
the laſt and moſt extenſive promiſe, viz. © of all the nations of 
« the earth being bleſſed, began not to be fulfilled till the com- 
ing of Chriſt Jeſus, in whom both the Jews and the Gentiles, 
even the whole world, was to be bleſſed and made happy, by 
the publication of the Goſpel, which has brought the an ti- 
« dings of everlaſting life and falvation F.“ 

The account of this perſon, who he was, what he did, 
taught and ſuffered, it will be proper for you carefully and judi- 
ciouſly to extract from the four evangeliſts, that you may be en- 
abled to put the parts of the narration in ſuch order, that they 
may appear obvious and natural, and at the ſame time engage 
their attention. The eſſential parts, you know, are as follows, 
% That He was the fon of God, ſent from heaven to inſtruct 


* Gen. XII. 1. 2. 3.x. s. XVI. 4. 5. 6. 7. S.-XXII. 17. 18.—XXVI. z. F7 
—XVILL z. 4. 4+ Joſh. XII. et ſeq.— XXII. 43. 44. 4. It Luk. I. 72. 73. 


« mankind 


[95] 


mankind in their duty, and thoſe things which relate to their 


everlaſting happineſs ; that he came as the promiſed Meffiab 


to the Jews, in particular; and as the perſon alſo in whom 
the world, in general, ſhould be bleſſed; that he proved his 
divine miſſion and office, both from the ancient ſcriptures, and 
alſo by many and diverſe miracles which he wrought in the 
molt public and open manner, inſtantaneouſly healing all man- 
ner of diſeaſes, caſting out devils, and railing the dead. to 
life again; that after a life of ſpotleſs purity, piety, and 
the moſt extenſive benevolence, he ſuffered death upon the 
croſs, as was propheſied of him, and as he propheſied of him- 
ſelf : that he was buried and continued in the grave, in a ſtate 
of death, to the third day, on which he roſe again from the 
dead, ſhewed himſelf to his diſciples, and having given them a 
commiſſion to go and teach all nations (to go into all the 
world, and preach the goſpel to every creature,) he was re- 


ceived up into heaven: that from thence he will come to judge 


the world, both the quick and the dead (for the dead ſhall be. 
raiſed ;) and that he will render to every one according to the 


deeds done in the body whether 3 be good or whether they 


be evil.” 
This is a ſketch of thoſe great truths which are delivered to us 


in the word of God, which every Chriſtian profeſſeth t to believe, 
and in which he is bound to inſtruct his children. 


But as the knowledge of the truth will not profit without a cor- 


reſpondent practice, and faith without works is dead; ſo you are 


to teach your children, what they are to do as well as what they 


are to believe. Now the ſum of all this is contained in that ſaying 


of our Saviour, vi2. * Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all 


D | | cc < thy 


—  _—_— 


thy heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with all thy mind; and 


[ 10 ] 


thy neighbour as thyſelf.” On theſe two commandments hang 
all thoſe laws to which God has enjoined obedience, in whatever 
terms they may be expreſſed or ſpecified in the law and prophets. 
That for this, they are not to worſhip idols, nor to take the 
« name of the Lord in vain, nor to diſhonour their father and 


„ mother, nor to do any murder, nor to ſteal, nor to covet their 


« neighbour's goods, &c.” : And moreover, * that they are to 
« keep the commandments, not merely according to the letter, but 
« according to the judgment of their hearts and conſciences;“ 


thus for inſtance, though in the law it be only ſaid, thou ſhalt do 


no murder, as if the outward act alone, of illegally taking away 
the life of one's fellow creature, was forbid, yet © that the law of 
« univerſal love to man requires it of them, that they be not fo 


« much as angry with their brother without a cauſe, nor harbour 


jn their breaſts any rancorous diſpoſition againſt him, which is a 
« real tranſgreſſion, an actual breach of the divine law: that they 


c « are not only to abſtain from theft, ſtrictly interpreted, but alſo 


« from injuring another in any reſpect, whether it be by taking 
„ away his property, blaſting his reputation, or by any deſign and 


« contrivance againſt him whatſoever.” In like manner with re- 


gard to the duty they owe to God, * that they are not only to pay 
« religious worſhip to him alone, and refuſe to bow down to idols, 
« but alſo to be cautious of diſhonouring him by any irreverent 
« expreſſions among men, by ſhewing any contempt and diſre- 


gard of his authority or injunctions, by ſcoffing at religion, or 


« bringing any ill report upon the way of truth and piety, all 
« which is utterly inconſiſtent with a fervent love to God.” In 


ſhort, «that this commandment of love to God and man in- 
| Re, « cludes 


1 

ce cludes in it a regular diſcharge of thoſe duties and PER how 
ever various and manifold, to which they may be called by the 
_ <diftering circumſtances, ſituations and events of life; to all 
which you may add, that the reward of this obedience is, ge- 
« rally ſpeaking, length of days, increaſe of ſubſtance, a good 
c name and peace of mind in this preſent world, and, in the next, 
« eternal life through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” 

Thus I have ſhewn you what you are to teach your children in 
a brief ſummary of our religion, as contained in the ſcriptures of 
the old and new teſtament: In this ſummary you will not find 
any thing that is ſo much as doubted by thoſe who profels to be- 
lieve the ſcriptures. Theſe truths and principles you will ac- 
knowledge to be of the utmoſt importance; and they are, beſides, 
very plain and obvious, or may be rendered fo by your leiſure in- 
ſtructions, where the brevity I have been obliged to conſult in lay- 
ing them before you may have occaſioned ſome obſcurity. 

II. Let us now conſider, in the ſecond place, the way and man- 
ner in which religious inſtruction ſhould be conveyed to the minds 
of children. And one very obvious direction that occurs on this 
head is, that you inſtruct them gradually, beginning with the 
plaineſt things, and not being eager to have your child appear un- 
commonly forward in having learnt many things ſoon, This i is 
an error, which in other arts we obſerve the beſt maſters carefully 
guard againſt, well knowing, that this would be the ready way to 
lead their pupils to a flight and ſuperficial knowledge only of what 
they are learning, and cauſe them to contract awkward and bad 
| habits in all they do. It is juſt the ſame(butthe conſequences of er- 

ror here are the more fatal, as the ſubject is of ſo much greater im- 
portance) in adminiſtring religious inſtruction to young and unformed 


minds. By proceeding 1 and not obſerving an eaſy pro- 
mo. 


[ 1 Tl. 
ob; in-your .method of micking; inſtead of communicating the 


more knowledge, you but perplex and bewilder their underſtand- 
ings, and train them to an haſty and vague way of thinking ; by 
crowding freſh objects too faſt upon them, you make them hurry 
from the firſt and plaineſt principles before they have become fa- 
miliar, and rooted themſelves in the heart as well as in the under- 
ſtanding. And having loſt their firſt principles, they muſt needs 
wander, their life after in a maze of error and uncertainty. The 
mind is neceſſarily led into a wrong train of thinking and reaſon- 
ing, becomes odd and fanciful in its notions, and if, in this fitua- 
tion, it ſhould eſcape the one extreme, of enthuſiaſm, ſuperſtition 
and bigotry, it muſt fall into the other extreme, and fluctuate for 
ever on the unbounded ocean of ſcepticiſm and infidelity. or, - 
though I have delivered the ſummary of religion in hiſtori- 
cal order to you, yet let me juſt obſerve, that this may not be the 
propereſt order in which you are to ſuggeſt it to your children. 
This muſt be left to your own judgment. You muſt be ever ob- 


ſerving their reach of capacity, and the progreſs they make, and 


conſidering what is moſt natural to be communicated under the 
differing circumſtances of this kind. | 
In the next place; as you will find it of great advantage to deli- 
ver your inſtructions by degrees, neither over haſtily, nor in a con- 
fuſed and unconnected manner, fo youcan hardly communicate any 
thing of this nature to your children in too familiar and condeſ- 
cending a manner. In this, indeed, the art of religious education 
chiefly conſiſts. For, whatever you would teach them, it is moſt 
natural to think, they will make the greateſt proficiency: in thoſe 
things, in which they take pleaſure and delight. But this they can- 
not do, fo long as they are taught to look upon what they learn, 
| | CON- 


[13] 


oO concerning God and their duty as a fort of taſk from you. This 


muſt give them a real diſguſt at religion, and make them uncon- 
cerned to underſtand any thing more of the matter than what will 
enable them to ſatisfy your ſeverity; which accounts, in a great 


1 meaſure, for that which we every day obſerve, viz. that moſt 


children are fonder of being employed in any thing than what re- 


lates to religion. This preference cannot be from nature. For 


we find the human mind is capable of being impreſſed with no: 


thing ſo much or fo eaſily, as with a ſenſe of religion. But it is, 

| becauſe parents will treat with their children about moſt other 
matters familiarly, with an air of freedom, friendlineſs, and ſuch 
an eaſy condeſcenſion, as is moſt engaging and winning upon their 
ingenuous and docile tempers, while they are but too apt, on the 
ſubject of religion, to aſſume a kind of ſeverity and aſſet a an un- 
common diſtance. 


| And, under this head, I bs I may be allowed to paſs a 
reflection upon the merely formal manner, in which this uſeful em- 
ployment of inſtructing youth in the principles of religion, is fo gene- 

rally conducted. Many parents think they have done enough and 5 
diſcharged this duty, if they have not neglected, at ſtated times, | 
to employ their children in reading or hearing the word of God, in 
anſwering repeatedly out of the fame catechiſm, queſtions, i in all 
likelihood, far above their capacities, and learning a form or two 
of devotion.—But this comes far ſhort of the duty in its full ex- 

tent; and if you content yourſelves with this, it is plain you have 
not your heart and affections engaged in the work. The real im- 
provement of your children in uſeful knowledge and true goodneſs 
and piety ſeems not to be your great care and concern: But it is 
only out of cuſtom, or perhaps, for order's ſake and your own con- 
— E veniency, 


(14]. 

veniency, that you inſiſt upon theſe trite exerciſes from them. 
Whereas, a ſincere deſire of their improvement and an affectionate 
concern for their beſt, their ſpiritual intereſts, would lead you to 
take every opportunity and occaſion that offers of inſtructing 
them, of conveying to them ſome important truth or wholeſome 
maxim, of explaining to them what they read or hear, of trying 
their capacities and examining into the progreſs they make, or 
laſtly, of reſolving their doubts, removing any difficulties which 
may occur to them, and ſatisfying their inquiſitiveneſs after the 
truth. For by treating them in this familiar, eaſy, and affectionate 
manner, you will obſerve in them an encreaſing fondneſs for being 
inſtructed by you; and that they will be readier to learn, and are 
capable of taking in knowledge faſter than you can ſuggeſt it to 
them. Becauſe the mind is naturally formed for the percepticn of 
truth; and there is hardly any capacity ſo dull and weak as not 
to receive it, when it is adminiſtered ſuitably, and as it ought to be. 
But in the laſt place, beſides inſtilling into the minds of your 
children the great truths and principles of the chriſtian religion in 
the beſt and moſt proper manner, you are to take eſpecial care of 
their tempers and beliaviour. Vou conſult indeed for this greatly, 
while you neglect not to cultivate their underſtandings and furniſh 
them with religious knowledge; as this is to have an influence 
upon their hearts, and to regulate their conduct. But knowledge 
alone, not even in the nobleſt attainments thereof, can be ſufficient 
for rectitude of manners without a proper culture of the t- 
tions of the mind. 

For this purpoſe therefore you muſt Any conſider the na- 
tural bent and inclination of your children. For we find that na- 
ture, or the God of nature, to ſerve the purpoſes of his providence 


ang the nx more extenſive benefit of ſociety, has made an original dif- 
ory | | ference 


1 
ference in the conſtitutions of men; having given to each mind its 
particular bent or propenſity. Hence it is that we obſerve one thirſt 
after knowledge, and for this willingly forego every other advan- 


tage: while another neglects this, to find his happineſs in the | 


more active ſcenes of life. Some we obſerve naturally ſerious, others 
as remarkably alert and ſprightly in their natural tempers. And 
this difference we are not to look upon as undeſigned and by 
chance, but as a wiſe contrivance in the moral frame of man: nor 
are we to judge any particular caſt of the mind to be, originally 
and in itſelf, wrong or worſe than another, but to judge of the 
natural temper of every man, as we do of the parts of the body, 
vz. that, as each of theſe is neceſſary to the whole, and not wrong 
in itſelf, and from the firſt, but only as it comes to be hurt, or de- 
formed afterwards, ſo the different tempers and propenſities of men 
are each deſigned to promote the benefit of ſociety, and are not 
wrong in themſelves, from the firſt, but only as they come to be 
perverted, directed to wrong ends, or placed upon wrong objects. 
It therefore highly concerns parents to underſtand well the na- 
tural propenſities and leading defires of their children, that they 
may manage them artfully, breaking them inſenfibly to that 
courſe of action, and accuſtoming them to thoſe objects, which are 
worthy the purſuit of rational and intelligent beings, By ſuch an 
intimate acquaintance with their moral frame, you have a great 
advantage over them, and may be able ta lead them on to their 
duty without thoſe harſh meaſures which might tend only to break 
their ſpirits, ſour their tempers, and, by making them deſpair of 
ever pleaſing you and gaining your favour and approbation, drive 
them on their final ruin. | 
But notwithſtanding your beſt endeavours to know and regu- 


late their natural difpobtions, it mult be expected, that ſome bad 
habits 


[16] 


habits will be contracted; at leaſt, that the vaſiety of temptations 
to which they are expoſed, will ſubject them to ſeveral impruden- 
dencies and irregularities of behaviour. Theſe require your con- 
ſtant attention and vigilance to prevent for the future. And this is 
to be done, not by reſolving to puniſh them for every offence ; for 
in this way you may only provoke them to wrath and obſtinacy, 
make them callous in time to all correction, and leſſen their re- 
gard of your authority; but it may be done by gentle admoni- 


tions, affectionate reproofs, or even by merely convincing them of 


their faults, and making it evidently appear to themſelves and their 
own judgment, that they are in the wrong. This itſelf will fome- 
times be ſufficient to reſtrain them from the like practiſes; ſo in- 
genuous is the natural temper of ſome children. At other times, 
frequently indeed, it will be neceffary to repreſent to them the 
folly of what they have done, and what you ſuſpect them inclined 
to repeat; and to convince them, that the fault which they are 
tempted through a proſpect of ſome pleaſure or profit to commit, 
cannot poſſibly anſwer their end, but muſt neceffarily iſſue in their 
hurt and diſadvantage in one reſpect or other; in bringing ſhame 
and diſgrace upon them, in filling them with uneaſy and uncom- 
fortable reflections upon a conviction and ſenſe of their bad beha- 
viour, or in rendering them leſs beloved by their friends and ac- 
quaintance, and leſs deſerving of your favourable and kind regards. 
And let me add to this, that you ſhould ſometimes even paſs by 
and take no notice to them of certain faults, but endeavour to cor- 
rect them (where it can be done) inſenſibly, and without ſo much 
as their ſuſpecting that they were obſerved by you. A great many 
of their follies and faulty actions need not ſo much your direct 
blame and cenſure, much leſs your ſeverity, as your careful atten- 
tion to and ſtrict obſervance of them, that yu may come at the 


cauſe 
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4 ſelf, lear n ſrom what ſource they e are derived, and mark 
what wrong diſpoſitions and temper they indicate. To be ſhort, 
cin training up your children to virtue and religion, apply your 
„chief eare and endeavours to the rectifying the temper itſelf. 
« 'This is the main point. For if your aim be only directed upon 

E preventing their wrong actions, you may chaſtiſe them endleſsly 
« for theſe, and find all your pains and, labour to prevent them in-, 
« effectual at the laſt, becauſe the principle or temper. from 
* whence they proceed remains neglected and unrectified. 

T has have I endeavoured, in the. pl aineſt manner I am ables 
to point out to you what things it is proper for you. to teach your 
children, and ſhewn you in what way and manner they ſhould he 
ſuggeſted to them, together with a remark or two on the proper 
obſervance of their actions, and management of their temperb. I 
have been very plain as well as minute upon the ſubject. But this; 
I think, needs no apology. For to what purpoſe is it to harangue 
upon the neceſſity and importance of a religious education, or to 
complain in general terms of the many deficiencies of it, and the 
wrong methods that are too often purſued in training up young 
minds to piety and virtue, without elther inſtancing and ſtiewing 
what theſe deficiencies and wrong methods are, or, at leaſt, point 
ing out a way by * the one may be ee the other 
rectified. en, 0 DN nend WIil gil 
And Lhave pepeczye 0 to . * time allotted me; in 
ſuggeſting a few proper and neceſſary hints concerning tie eri 
of performing this duty, rather than exhorting you to che practice 
of it; becauſe, I believe, more are willing to d ĩt than underſtand 
how it may be done in the beſt: manner; I haye not time, there- 
fore, now to expatiate upon the many and ſtrong obligations you lie 

under to the diſcharge of this ay nor _ _ Eh is accru- 
207: abo 0! ing 


0 


| [ 18 ] 
ing from it, both to your children in their preſent as well as ever- 
laſting happineſs; to yourſelves in the comforts of filial obedience, 
and to ſociety in general, the welfare and happineſs of which do ſo 
evidently depend upon the virtue and piety of the members thereof. 
Let me, however, conjure you (and ſum up all in this) topractiſe 

this duty in faithfulneſs and ſincerity, as you will anſwer it at the laſt 
day of accounts. For you muſt be anſwerable, not only for your 
own behaviour, but alſo for the behaviour of your children, ſo far 
as that ſhall have depended upon your example or inſtruction. 
May God grant that you may then give in your accounts with joy 
and not with grief, and be made happy and 91 0 e through 
eternity. 

But I cannot conelude without abel WY in few words. 
to the younger part of my audience, with whoſe attendance; 
through your influence and paternal authority, I am this day fa- 
voured, and for whoſe benefit the above directions to you are in- 
tended. 17 7 7 x . | | 1 FE [ 

My i | gg fo 

15 amiable and Wee is en and how fads are 
the counſels of wiſdom | The leſſon you have to learn from your 
patents and religious inſtructors, is eaſy and delightful, as well as 
highly beneficial. They are to teach you the knowledge of God; 
Who He is, what He has done for you, and what He would have 


you do, that you may be happy. Now in doing this, they intro- 


duce you, as it were, to your beſt friend ; to Him, that made you, 
preſerves you, and gives you every good thing you enjoy; who is 
ever preſent with you, guides you by his good providence through 
the dangers and temptations of the day, and watcheth for you in 
the night-ſeaſon, when your ſenſes are locked up, and you can 


take no thought tor yourſelves. Te 
Such 


"we 


capable of underſtanding, as much as J that ſpeak to you of it, i _ 
it muſt needs be delightful to the mind. What pleaſure may it 
yield you, to know and conſider, that beſides the kind N 

and aſſiſtance of your earthly parents, friends and relatives, you you 


Such inſtruction as this, — nth; iv ER 


have an inviſible protection and a tender concern exerciſed for you _ | | 


by your Father and Friend in heaven | And if you receive thele 
principles of education with ehearfylneſs from your inſtructors, 
and find them alſo agreeable and comfortable upon reflection, you 

will be bleſſed in their genuine effects upon your own tempers, and 
they will make you a blefling and comfort to others, but. particu- 
larly, a comfort, credit and a crown of glory to your : ed parents, 


| when every other comfort begins to leave them, and all their own. 


| honours, of beauty, ſtrength, ſplendor, knowledge, or renown, Na 
yield to time and aretarniſhed with the infirmities of nature. Hav- 
ing had an early acquaintance with God, and being taught to con- 


_ ceive well and worthily of Him, as a good being and your moſt 


able friend, you will naturally love Him, and endeavour to ſecure 
His favour by ſtriving always to do thoſe things which are pleaſing 
to Him, and avoiding whatſoever you know muſt offend Him, 
Thus you will live virtuouſly ; thus you will live honourably ; 
thus you will live happily, And ſeek not, (let me caution you) 
honour and happineſs but in the path of duty and the ſervice of 
your maker. For were it poſſible to find them in the by-paths. 
of ſin and the ſervice of ſatan, yet ſuch honour and ſuch happi- 


neſs can laſt only the term of your preſent life, nay, only while 


your health and the vigour of your conſtitutions, which decay the 
faſter for fin, continue. All, afterwards, is ſorrow and ſore diſtreſs. 
But chuſe God and religion for your portion now and through your 
better days, and you will experience the comfort and wiſdom of 


PE wo * : 


1 a choice, more eſpecially When theyzar 2 paſſfz, and thoſorevil. 
days draw, near, in Which the ſinner faith Have no pleaſure. But 
your heart will then be fixed, ;'truſting in the Lord, that, as He has 


en the guide of your " youth, ſo He will be the W of Es 
age, and your: portion for ever. | 13 43 
Hear therefore, little children, the inſtruction of your fuer 


[ . and forſake not the law of your mothers. - Fe or they ſhall be an | 
Ce ornament of grace t to your heads and chains about your neck. 7 


40 Whoſo hearkeneth unto their counſel dwelleth fafely, and thall | 


„ 


40 be quiet from the fear of evil.” 


To theſe kind admonitions of the 5 man, 1 ſhall juſt add 
and conclude with the affectionate exhortation, or rather charge 
of the apoſtle, * 10 Children, obey your parents in the Lord; for 
«this is right. Honour thy father and thy mother, Which is the 
« firſt commandment with promiſe; that it may be well, with 
4, thee, and thou mayeſt live long on the earth. And ye; fathers; 
. e not your children te w. th; but PIR winks 

;* Nurture: "and wenn 'of the Lord?! l N d 290752 eit 
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